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the part of the King's School which was first built, and which 
is intended for the senior pupils. The open space, which was 
familiarly known for two years to the Chester citizens as " the 
ugly gap," has since been filled up by the portion destined for 
junior pupils, and running north and south. 

Passing now under the dark and venerable gateway, we 
traverse Abbey Square, which, with its formal brick houses, is 
in appearance as unlike as possible to its ancient aspect— 
though we are in truth here within the old Abbey Court, of which 
a small postern gateway exists farther to the west. Moving a 
short distance down Abbey Street, we find ourselves in front of 
the North Transept of the Cathedral, the Chapter House inter- 
vening between the great north window and the position where 
we stand. Nothing now remains to show what it was a few 
years ago, in the square heavy form assumed — as in the ex- 
tremity of the South Transept— during the restoration of 1818. 
A better change has recently been effected on the lines supplied 
by the evidence which still survived. The ancient form of this 
Transept has now, on the whole, been recovered; and in com- 
bination with the Tower it forms a very grand feature of the 
Cathedral. It is worth while to add that this combination is 
seen to the greatest advantage from the bridge over the canal, 
on the approach from the principal railway station at Chester. 

In this space, to the north of the Cathedral, there was recently, 
in consequence of the demolition of four houses belonging to the 
Chapter, a wilderness that appeared very discouraging. Now, 
however, the ground upon which they stood is levelled, and the 
grass is green ; and in conjunction with the churchyard on the 
east, a beginning of a " Cathedral Close" is made, which, if 
completed, would mark a silent and charming revolution in 
Chester. Hardly any cathedral in England, as was remarked 
above, has been so choked as this by mean and crowded build- 
ings. But a remedy could be applied to this state of things, at 
no very exorbitant cost, at least on the northern side of the 
church. If some brick houses, built rather more than half a 
century ago, so as to hide the beautiful front of the old Refectory 
on the west of the Chapter House, could be purchased and 
taken down, and if this change were succeeded by the demolition 
of some old houses still farther to the west, the green surround- 
ing of the Cathedral might be made to sweep continuously from 
the south to the Abbey Square on the north, where important 
improvements are contemplated in connection with the new 
King's School. 

Our survey may now conclude with a visit to the Precentor's 
Garden, in the north-eastern angle of the Cathedral — a corner 
furnishing that view of the building which may quite cor- 
rectly be termed the most picturesque. As we stand upon this 
little lawn, the Tower rises well and boldly above us : on our 
right is the east end of the Chapter House, now restored ; nest- 



ling behind it is the east end of what is termed the Canons' 
Vestry, also restored, which projects from the east side of the 
North Transept ; while opposite to us, on the south, are the North 
Aisle and North Clerestory of the Choir. Two features in this 
aisle deserve particular notice. One is the peculiar form of the 
upper part of two of the windows, which, having been carried 
up by the architects at a breadth that would naturally have 
caused them to pierce the cornice, have been made to bend 
over with the apex downwards, or to " curtsey," as it has been 
prettily expressed. The other fact which marks this aisle as so 
peculiar is the doorway running up into one of the windows, 
so as, in fact, to be structurally one with it. Here, again, is a 




Choir and Chapter House from the North-East. 

true restoration. This arrangement was for many years entirely 
concealed ; and new glass had been put into the altered window, 
as though the original form of the doorway had never been seen. 
The old form, however, was shown in a drawing of the early 
part of this century : the evidence of its having existed was dis- 
covered during the progress of the recent works ; and now it 
is reinstated. On the whole, few cathedrals in England present 
abetter opportunity than this spot affords for the enjoyment of 
that kind of cathedral scenery which is made up by the combi- 
nation of green lawn and garden with ancient architecture 
having a well-marked character of its own. 

(To be contitiued.) 



THE 'POMPEIAN SENTINEL; BY MISS HOSMER. 




ISS HOSMER has recently sent to England a 
colossal statue of that famous Pompeian sentinel 
who, eighteen centuries ago, stood to his post by 
the city gate till relieved by death and the over- 
whelming ashes of Vesuvius. That happened on 
the 23rd of November, in the year of our Lord 
79, and the world never knew how true a senti- 
nel he had been till the 20th of April, 1794, when his bones and 
armour were found during the excavation of the city. Those 
bones and armour are still preserved, and occupy an appropriate 
place near the door of No. II. Gallery in the Bourbon Museum at 
Naples. Miss Hosmer's figure is about eight feet high, and repre- 
sents a Roman soldier of powerful build leaning with both hands 
upon his spear. There is a slight inclination of the head, which, 



at first glance, does not altogether accord with the manly propor- 
tions and muscular development of the figure, but which, on closer 
inspection, will be found in perfect harmony with the expression 
of the face. The moment chosen, indeed, is that immediately be- 
fore the poor sentinel is choked by the sulphurous air and ashes of 
the terrible eruption. His eyes are calmly closed, and his whole 
face has about it the grand, unflinching " consent to death." The 
profile view from either side, but especially from the right of the 
figure, brings this out very impressively. But, in fact, no one can 
approach it from any side without feeling that the man before him 
is passing through a supreme moment of his life, and, on stepping 
still nearer, that that moment is closing in everlasting stillness. 
The statue is modelled in wax, and it is to be hoped that it will 
soon be cast in imperishable bronze. 



